hands in despair. "Oh, that Second Flute/' he said. "He
killed the act."

He passed on his way to scalp the Second Flute;
Theodora hurried to take Macedonia home, for food
and fresh air. As they passed the waiting-room on their
way to the side door, two men came out. One was the
Prince Justinian, the other a much older, handsome and
very elegant man, dark-eyed and smiling. Justinian said:
"Forgive me if I stop you to say one word. My uncle
cannot thank you enough for the beauty of your per-
formance to-day. He was famous in the sword-dances
when he was young. My aunt, too, danced the torch-
dances. They both asked me to praise you and to thank
you. May I say for myself, too, how wonderful I
thought you? I cannot speak as a dancer, only as a lover
of beauty. But my friend, Philip, here, who has watched
dancing for a long time, would like both to thank you
and to praise you."

Philip, whom Theodora knew to be Brusanian's father,
and one of the Chamberlains of the Court, said: "Indeed,
I long to do both. I am like Nestor, in some ways, for I
remember many generations of dancers, taking their
generation as ten years or a little less. I remember the
great dancer, the Swift Sea-Wave, Kumothoe; you can
tell from that how like Nestor I am. But I arn unlike
Nestor in other ways, for I do not count those times as
better. The Swift Sea-Wave, lovely as she was, was not
fit to tie your dancing shoe-strings." Macedonia was
thrilled by this, for Kumothoe was a legend among
dancers. "And I know how dancing shoe-strings should
be tied," he added. "The inside satin crosses the instep
over the outside satin; then it never conies undone. Is
that not so?"

"We always hope so," Macedonia said.